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Thus it is clear that with the two chief parties to the suppression of 
the opium evil in the Far Bast working in accord, and that as between 
them they must make the largest financial sacrifices, there can be no doubt 
that the Powers other than Great Britain and China to be represented in 
the conference will find some means of suppressing or mitigating the 
opium and allied problems in their Par Eastern possessions and home 
territories. It may be said that there is no such thing as evil wholly 
national in its incidence. Where an evil appears amongst one people, it 
is generally the reflex or concomitant of a similar evil amongst other 
peoples. This being so, few evils can be eradicated by national action 
alone. National action may be incentive, but finally there must be inter- 
national action. The suppression of the opium and allied evils has on 
these principles been raised from the plane of sporadic national effort to 
the higher and more certain ground of international cooperation. The 
honor roll of international action for the settlement of the opium and 
allied problems is as follows : America, Austria-Hungary, China, Prance, 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Persia, Portugal, 
Russia and Siam. 

COUNT APPONTI AND INTERNATIONAL PEACE 

Count Apponyi, a distinguished Hungarian statesman, formerly Min- 
ister of Education, arrived in New York on February 7, 1911, on an 
unofficial peace mission to the people of the United States. It is not the 
distinguished statesman's first visit to the United States for, as a member 
of the Interparliamentary Union, he took part in the proceedings of the 
Interparliamentary meeting at St. Louis in 1904, under the presidency 
of the Honorable Richard Bartholdt, and it is well known that the motion 
made by Senator Burton, then a member of the House of Representa- 
tives, for the call of the Second Hague Conference, induced President 
Roosevelt to take the steps which resulted in the meeting of that con- 
ference on June 15, 1907. 

Count Apponyi speaks English with remarkable ease and grace, and 
he delivered in the section of international law of the Congress of Arts 
and Sciences at St. Louis in 1904 a remarkable address in English upon 
the juridical nature of the relations between Austria and Hungary. 

The Count cherishes no illusions, for, while he believes in international 
peace, and advocates arbitration for the settlement of controversies be- 
tween nations, he does not believe that peace is already in sight, and he 
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suggests neither general disarmament nor disarmament by any one 
nation. He looks forward to the creation of a sentiment favorable to 
peace and hopes that wars may become less and less frequent. " "War 
can not be abolished," he says, " and no single nation can afford to 
disarm." The duty of the present is to create a sentiment favorable to 
the peaceful settlement of international disputes so as to prevent the out- 
break of war. " The next best thing," he says, " to peace permanently 
secured is peace actually preserved; the longer an actual outbreak is 
prevented the more do pending questions lose of their edge; bitterness 
of feeling subsides, and a conciliatory atmosphere spreads ; time is won to 
prepare solutions, to work on public opinion, to cover more and more 
ground by dictates of international law, to bring more and more problems 
within the scope of judicial principles, to convene international con- 
ferences, and to make treaties and conventions based on justice, not on 
the results of violence, combining therefore moral force with formal right. 
The slow evolution toward a permanent peace establishment requires a 
certain lapse of time uninterrupted by war." 

The distinguished visitor believes in the possibility of international 
peace, but is rightly of the opinion that it will not come of its own accord. 
" International peace," he says, " is something that can be achieved, but 
it is something that will not be settled tomorrow or the day after. It is a 
question of untiring, patient, tenacious work for, I can not say how many, 
years." Education is evidently the great means whereby war will be 
checked and peace assured, and he rightly says that wars can not be 
abolished any more than sickness, crime, disease or ignorance. But, he 
adds, it would be a great thing if we had only one war in a century, 
instead of five. 

In the movement toward peace, the Count states that "America is 
bound to take the leading part " and bases his belief in American leader- 
ship upon "America's geography, history and constitution " which " dic- 
tate that it should lead." 

The Count is pessimistic as to the cause of international peace in 
Europe, although it is of the utmost importance to the nations of Europe, 
and he is unable to say that the sentiment of the Continent is in favor 
of peace. " They have," he says, " given it up as hopeless." He admits 
that there has been an advance, but estimates " that to-day the Powers 
of the world are spending $1,500,000,000 annually for armaments in 
times of peace," and he predicts that " it will not be long before this 
amount reaches $2,000,000,000." 
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Notwithstanding the Count's pessimism as to the cause of peace in 
Europe, the fact that a man of his experience and standing expresses 
himself in favor of the peaceful settlement of international disputes and 
believes that international peace is possible, is in itself evidence of the 
great advance the cause has made. Pacifists can no longer be looked upon 
as Utopians and dreamers of dreams when statesmen such as Count 
Apponyi confess in public their belief in the cause and devote their time 
and energy to its realization. 

THE FRENCH OFFICE OF FOREIGN LEGISLATION AND INTERNATIONAL LAW 

On July 21, 1910, a remarkable decree was signed by the President of 
the French Eepublic establishing an office of foreign legislation and inter- 
national law, which shall centralize and put at the disposal of the public, 
legislative acts and documents of foreign countries, which shall preserve, 
maintain and increase the collection of works on international and 
foreign law, which shall make translations and furnish to public bodies 
and to interested persons translations of foreign laws and treaties and 
other documents, and which shall publish memoirs or works on foreign 
legislation and international law. 

It is unnecessary to dilate upon the importance of such a bureau and 
the services which it may render to the public, for hereafter not merely 
the departments of the Government, but all interested persons are to be 
supplied at reasonable rates with accurate translations of foreign laws, 
treaties, conventions, and other documents. 

It is to be hoped that the example of Prance will not be lost upon other 
nations, and that similar bureaus will be universally established, so that 
the foreign relations of the world will be, as it were, an open book. 
For the text of the decree, see Supplement, p. 83. 

THE PURCHASE OF BUILDINGS FOR AMERICAN EMBASSIES, LEGATIONS AND 

CONSULATES ABROAD 

It is constantly asserted that the diplomatic service of the United 
States is only open to the wealthy and that a man who may become Presi- 
dent of the United States could not by any possibility accept an embassy 
abroad, because the salaries of diplomatic officers are so inadquate that 
the diplomatic representatives of the United States are obliged to draw 
upon their personal incomes to meet the expenditures which the situation 
requires. It has long been felt that either the salaries should be ma- 
terially increased so as to enable our diplomats to rent suitable residences 



